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Contemporary Catholic Authors: 
Elizabeth Jordan, Author, Editor, Playwright, Etc. 


By LAURENCE A. LEavey, Manhattan College, 
Editor, The Catholic Periodical Index 








That “etc.” in the title may annoy 
some purists of the English language. 
Those, however, who know Elizabeth 
Jordan will realize that in the interests 
of war-time economy and the conserva- 
tion of paper, such an addition is neither 
an indication of loose thinking nor an 
abuse of the mother tongue. She has 
been “pianiste, reporter, newspaper edi- 
tor, magazine editor, literary adviser, pub- 
lic speaker, playwright, dramatic critic, 
and novelist”. To paraphrase the title 
of a best-selling novel of a few years back, 
“Versatile is the word for Elizabeth”. 


Ever since that day, as a girl of four- 
teen, when she read her first story to that 
most unsympathetic of all audiences— 
one’s own family — writing has been a 
part of her every waking moment. There 
were by-passes, to be sure. The concert 
stage and the cloister both beckoned to 
her; the lure of the pen proved more 
powerful than either, and in the end re- 
warded her with wealth, prominence, 
and friends. A fairy story? Perhaps. 
But like all other fairy stories, this too 
has a moral—an active enjoyment of life, 
rather than a passive attitude; the ex- 
traction of the fullest pleasures from both 
work and play. Three rousing cheers!!! 

Milwaukee—a city long famous for its 
contributions to pleasant living—was the 
city of Miss Jordan’s birth sometime dur- 
ing the last quarter of the last century; 
neither her autobiography, Three Rousing 
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Cheers, nor the sketches in the various 
Who’s Who list the exact year. She at- 
tended the Convent of Notre Dame in 
that city, and was graduated at the age 
of seventeen. Her desire to be a nun was 
not approved by her mother, a non-Cath- 
olic, who envisioned her daughter as a 
concert pianist. At her father’s sugges- 
tion, Elizabeth decided to concentrate on 
her writing ability for four years, before 
deciding on her final choice of a state of 
life. Study of shorthand at the Spen- 
cerian Business College in Milwaukee, 
editing the woman’s page of Peck’s Sun, 
and a period as secretary to the super- 
intendent of the Milwaukee school board 
took up two of those four precious years 
without bringing her any closer to a de- 
cision. On a trip to the East Coast she 
stopped off in New York and applied for 
a job on the New York World—unfor- 
tunately now defunct, but at that time 
one of the great metropolitan dailies. She 
got the job, became a reporter, and thus 
effectively settled the question of her 
career. 
THe New York Worvp 


The serious student of American liter- 
ature should never discount the value of 
journalism in developing writers during 
the first few decades of the twentieth 
century. Many of the novelists, play- 
wrights, and poets, whose work we now 
esteem so highly, received their first train- 
ing as “legmen” on the newspapers. Sev- 
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eral sound reasons can be adduced for 
this, but perhaps the strongest of these is 
the continuing necessity to write—and 
to write well—in order to keep one’s job. 

Elizabeth Jordan’s ten years on the edi- 
torial staff of the New York World, in- 
cluding her three years as assistant editor 
of the Sunday World, contributed in 
many ways to her development. Despite 
a discouraging start—an inter-office feud, 
among editors, that seems to occur with 
astonishing regularity in all early press 
ventures—she eventually hit her stride 
with the publication of an interview with 
Mrs. Benjamin Harrison wife of the then 
current president of the United States. In 
this article, Miss Jordan concentrated on 
the simplicity of the president’s wife, her 
interest in her grandson, “Baby McKee”, 
and all the other “homey” details that 
make a “human interest” story. Similar 
stories, such as The Death of Number 
Nine, a story that made New Yorkers 
weep into their breakfast coffee, and the 
life story of an old preacher among the 
southern mountaineers, helped to develop 
her fame as a newspaperwoman. But 
more, they developed her narrative style 
and her ability to delineate character— 
qualities which are most desirable in any 
novelist. A daily semifictional story, with 
a human interest background, came next 
and offered opportunities for further 
study, especially in the development of 
plot structure. 

During this period, too, Miss Jordan, 
as a reporter, came in contact with two 
of the most famous murder trials in 
American history: those of Carlyle Harris 
and Lizzie Borden. The details of these 
are—or should be—well known to all 
amateur and professional criminologists, 
including the arm-chair variety. Ed- 
mund Pearson, Alexander Woollcott, and 
others, have treated of them in detail; 
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and Miss Jordan devotes a chapter to 
each of them in her autobiography. The 
reason for listing the trials here is that 
in all probability they directed Miss Jor- 
dan’s attention to one of the most inter- 
esting of all subjects—murder—and laid 
the groundwork for her later writing of 
the romantic mysteries that are associated 
with her name. 

A third benefit from her connection 
with the World was the direction of her 
talents to the writing of fiction. So many 
stories have been written about the en- 
terprising young journalist who entered 
upon newspaper work as a preparation 
for writing the great American novel or 
the great American play (you can have 
your choice) that the plot is by now a 
hackneyed one. Still more trite are the 
stories of the city room. Front Page had 
about exhausted all originality then exist- 
ent in the plot, but the legends in ever 
more emaciated form persist in cropping 
up from time to time. Miss Jordan, with 
the publication of Tales of the City 
Room, managed to score another “beat”; 
she did use newspaper work as a step- 
ping stone to the writing of fiction, and 
she did write about the city room. This 
collection of short stories was activated by 
two desires: her explicit motive was the 
earning of more money; the implicit mo- 
tive (and the stronger one)—the urge to 
spread her talents—can be seen from her 
ability to write these tales in an already 
well-schéduled day. Since that time she 
has contributed many stories to all of the 
better magazines both here and abroad; 
none, however, has probably given her 
as great a thrill as that first one. 

HarPERr’s 

The fourth phase of Miss Jordan’s 
career began in 1900 when she assumed 
the literary editorship of Harper’s Bazaar, 
at that time still owned and published by 
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Harper and Brothers. A more rarified 
atmosphere especially after the Park Row 
days, can hardly be imagined. With 
characteristic vigor and zeal, she under- 
took the task of maintaining and even 
building up the literary reputation of this 
periodical, and in the main she succeeded 
in carrying out her plans. The financial 
overhead was so great, however, that the 
Bazaar was finally sold in 1913, and Miss 
Jordan became literary adviser to the pub- 
lishing department of Harper’s. This 
latter position she retained until 1918. 

This period, for many reasons, should 
be one of pleasant memories. After the 
rush and turmoil of newspaper work, she 
was now afforded a period of compara- 
tive ease. Besides the planning and di- 
rection of the Bazaar, which among other 
innovations she changed from a weekly 
to a monthly magazine, she also had the 
pleasure of meeting as editor and friend 
many of the leading literary lights of the 
day. Some, as William Dean Howells, 
Mark Twain, and Frances Hodgson Bur- 
nett, were already in their seventies. Her 
autobiography reveals many interesting 
anecdotes about these and others. Per- 
haps the most amusing is her recounting 
of her attempt to get twelve authors to 
collaborate on a single book, with each 
writing a chapter about one of the char- 
acters in the story. The bickering that 
ensued should prove a warning to all 
others who might emulate her. Other 
authors she introduced to the American 
public. Zona Gale, Dorothy Canfield, 
Eleanor Porter, and Sinclair Lewis are 
but a few of these. She accepted and 
published Lewis’s first half-dozen novels. 
To them all she was a tried and trusted 
friend; her encouragement was invalu- 
able. 

This period, too, was one of the great 
productivity for Miss Jordan. Once she 
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had mastered the technique of writing 
fiction, she found the task a pleasant and 
a facile one, and constantly devoted more 
time to this work. Tales of the Cloister, 
and the May Iverson stories (to mention 
but two) appeared with greater frequency 
in the better journals, and were later col- 
lected in book form by Harper and 
Brothers; in addition to short stories, she 
began to write novels. Emboldened by 
the success of these, she wrote a play, 
The Lady from Oklahoma, based on 
one of her short stories. Mrs. Dixon’s 
Culture Course, published in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Despite three productions 
under as many managements, and the 
favorable reviews of the majority of the 
critics, the play was doomed to failure. 
The constant rewriting and the insight 
into dramatic technique proved invalu- 
able, and laid the groundwork for her 
success as dramatic critic of America, a 
post which she has held from 1924 to 
the present day. 

Upon her resignation from Harper’s in 
1917, she became literary adviser for the 
Goldwyn Corporation, then producing 
motion pictures at Fort Lee, New Jersey. 
This venture was of brief duration. Up- 
on its termination, she turned the full 
extent of her energies to the writing of 
novels, short stories and essays. For a 
time, too, she wrote three columns a 
week for the Hearst chain of newspapers, 
and engaged in public lecture work. A 
series of operations for cataracts brought 
a temporary halt to her productivity. 
Upon her recovery, she entered once 
more upon her usual routine of work, 
and with such zest that her recent work 
is among her best. Again, three rousing 
cheers!!! 

APPRECIATION 

The Scylla of undue flattery and the 

Charybdis of harsh and frequently unjust 
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criticism are two poles that must be sed- 
ulously avoided by those who would 
evaluate the work of contemporary au- 
thors—especially those authors who are 
still living. Either extreme will cause 
certain distortions, and thus render the 
criticism more or less fruitless. 

Miss Jordan has herself supplied a fair 
appraisal of her own work when she 
states in her autobiography: “I had al- 
ways kept too many irons in the fire, and 
the habit has followed me through life 

. . which helps to explain why I have 
never done any one thing superlatively 
well. . .. But these different activities 
have given me an interesting life and a 
lot of those ‘vital human experiences’ 
clubwomen love to discuss.” Perhaps, 
like the late Robert Hugh Benson, her 
interest in so many things, and her in- 
ability to concentrate on the few, have 
prevented her from becoming a “great” 
writer. Her failure to achieve that latter 
status does not, however, give us the 
right to label her a “popular” writer in 
the usual, and derogatory, acceptance of 
that term. Popular she has been and is, 
but with this distinction—she has always 
been a good craftsman of her trade, even 
though she may not be that inspired 
creature we call an artist. 

Like her life, her writings have en- 
compassed a wide range of types. She 
has tried her hand at short stories, ro- 
mantic novels, mystery stories, playwrit- 
ing, biography, adventure, fantasy, and 
dramatic criticism, and with varying suc- 
cess. Her versatility has been amazing, 
but through it all have run those essen- 
tials which make an author successful: 
“an acute observation of life, a philo- 
sophic outlook, and artistic expression.” 

What are the qualities that have made 
the name of Elizabeth Jordan a synonym 
for a story well told? Her novels, with 
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perhaps two exceptions (Playboy and 
First Port of Call), make no pretense at 
social significance. Rather does she take 
zest in telling a story for the sheer joy of 
the telling. Her tales are frankly “es- 
capist literature”—a term enjoying great 
popularity at the moment, but one whose 
meaning is not altogether clear. If by 
“escapist literature” is meant a story with 
a plausible and coherent plot, a plot fur- 
thermore in which the dramatic interest 
is well sustained; if is meant a valid psy- 
chological insight into human nature, a 
consistent development of characteriza- 
tion; if is meant an interesting style, in- 
jected with sufficient humor to relieve 
the suspense—then Miss Jordan’s work 
is “escapist”. But these have been char- 
acteristics of all good novelists from De- 
foe on, and so account for Miss Jordan’s 
great popularity. 

First Port of Call best exemplifies her 
technique. The plot has been done 
numerous times before; Outward Bound 
and Berkeley Square are but two of the 
many that strike the same note. Yet this 
allegory of people who experience a life 
after death contributes a positive note 
that is the essence of Catholicity. Brother 
Leo, in Light, June, 1940, states that this 
place of purgation resembles Dante’s Pur- 
gatory more than Sutton Vane’s place of 
trial, since the locale is an island in the 
sea, with neither watchmen nor wardens. 
Especially Catholic is the initiative the 
individual souls take in their own puri- 
fication. With ease and fluidity, the au- 
thor handles the plot, and deftly limns 
the characters. Most memorable, per- 
haps, of all these is the trio of children- 
that-might-have-been; they spoke the 


‘ nostalgic longing of Lamb’s Dream Chil- 


dren. 
Miss Jordan’s mystery stories are not 
of the type known as detective stories, 











for there is—strange to relate—neither 
corpse nor detective. Those of us who 
cannot get to sleep at night without hav- 
ing a few cadavers strewn (in the most 
ghoulish fashion) over the first few pages 
of the latest mystery, may probably feel 
slightly annoyed with Miss Jordan for de- 
frauding us of that pleasure of life. Her 
ability to devise an ingenious plot, to 
maintain continuous suspense, and to of- 
fer a satisfactory solution, more than 
compensate for this lack. The inclusion 
of romance, however, causes a serious 
shudder on the part of the die-hard mys- 
tery fan. 

In the field of dramatic criticism, Miss 
Jordan has chosen a careful middle path. 
She has combined her instinct for repor- 
torial writing about plays, their players, 
and physical settings with a keen sense 
of the values these productions portend. 
She not only attempts to apprise the 
values but also to evaluate them. With 
sound good sense, tolerant humor, and 
customary good writing, she assays the 
performance. Occasionally, too, she 
adopts the role of reformer. Playwrights 
have felt her scorn for shoddy or im- 
moral writing; and a few years back she 
undertook a one-woman campaign for the 
revival of the “spoken” drama—spoken, 
that is, to the audience. Actors and ac- 
tresses, in a season notable in the annals 
of the New York stage for the frequent 
“mouthing” of lines, were hastily called 
to task, much to the benefit—and amuse- 
ment—of the cash customers. The suc- 
cess of her work is evident from the num- 
ber of people who eagerly await her ver- 
dict every week. 

With the exception of some of her 
short stories, notably those written for 
Extension and the Messenger of the 
Sacred Heart, Miss Jordan refrains from 
writing about devotional themes. Her 
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work, as a whole, however, reveals a 
Catholic as well as a catholic spirit. 
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Seminary Library Problems’ 


By REVEREND ARTHUR J. RILEY, Librarian, 
St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Massachusetts 








It is a truism that the co-operation of 
others aids every individual to solve his 
special problems. We seminary librar- 
ians have for some years met together, 
listened to papers and discussed them. 
We have brought up questions which we 
have met in our various seminary li- 
braries, and sought their solution. After 
a number of such meetings, it has become 
clear that the seemingly innumerable 
problems may be reduced to a small num- 
ber of headings. They may be phrased 
in the following terms: 

1. The scope and function of a semi- 
nary library. What should the seminary 
library set as its goal? How can the re- 
sources of the seminary library be best 
co-ordinated with the seminary curricu- 
lum? How can the seminary library be 
changed and improved to be a more ef- 
fective instrument in the training of bet- 
ter priests? 

2. The proper development and ex- 
pansion of the library. What books and 
sets, in the existing libraries, should be 
discarded, exchanged; what ones re- 
tained? What additional books and sets, 
old or new, should be sought by pur- 
chase, exchange, or by some future dona- 
tion or bequest? Which sections of the 
libraries should be strengthened, if all 
cannot find equal and sufficient support? 

3. The optimum arrangement and 
utilization of seminary libraries as they 


1. Revision of address delivered at Milwaukee Conference, 
June, 1942. 


exist at present. What should be done 
about the cataloguing, classifying, shelv- 
ing and lighting of our libraries? How 
can the projects of the librarian be pre- 
sented to the administrative officers of 
the seminary, so as to win approval and 
actualization? 


Some discussion of these problems, 
with bibliographical notes, may serve to 
summarize the conclusions reached in 
previous meetings. A presentation of 
this discussion, in printed form, may be 
of service to those who are librarians at 
the moment and who, perhaps, could not 
attend the meetings; and also serve those 
others who, at some later day, may be 
called upon to supervise a seminary li- 
brary and solve its varied problems. 


SCOPE AND FUNCTION OF THE SEMINARY 
LIBRARY 


An examination of existing literature 
shows little material covering the ques- 
tion of the scope and function of a semi- 
nary library. There are endless papers 
dealing with the organization and ad- 
ministration of seminaries, diocesan and 
religious; the course of studies and the 
content of these courses; the required 
spiritual training of students; and so fol- 
lowing. In the course of these articles, 
generalized statements may be found, to 
the effect that the seminary needs an 
adequate library, and that the library 
needs a competent librarian. But these 
statements do not define what is needed 
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for an adequate library, nor indicate what 
amount and kind of training should be 
possessed by a competent librarian. 


Yet these are matters which really need 
serious discussion and clear formulation. 
And a little thought makes plain that 
adequacy of the library and the librarian 
is not to be determined absolutely and by 
itself. Adequacy is a relative quantity. 
It can be determined only by its correla- 
tives. Library and librarian function in 
relation to four separate factors: the type 
and plan of teaching, the class load car- 
ried by the students, the discipline en- 
forced upon the student body, and the 
library resources available now and in 
the future. The actual balance of these 
four elements determines the actual func- 
tioning of the library. And it is import- 
ant to note that small changes in one or 
more of these elements will vastly in- 
crease the value of the library’s work. 


Libraries are collections of printed mat- 
ter. Functionally, these collections are 
useless unless some one reads them. A 
faculty and student body is not benefited 
by the mere fact that books are standing 
on the shelves. Individual persons must 
take the individual books and study and 
read them. Hence—to confine discussion 
to the students—there must be some op- 
portunity for the individual student to 
have access to the books, and opportunity 
thereafter to read them. The degree of 
easy access and the amount of time avail- 
able for reading will change, in each 
seminary, as the four factors mentioned 
above are varied. 


If the seminary policy is to present mat- 
ter in class lectures which the student 
masters without need of outside reading; 
if the class program occupies the student 
twenty-five or more hours a week; if the 
seminary rule forbids him, save perhaps 
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an hour or so a week, to go to the library; 
obviously, if these be the conditions under 
which a library operates, there can be 
little benefit to the students from the 
existence of a collection of books, no mat- 
ter how complete and excellent. Un- 
fortunately, these conditions are all too 
common. 

At the risk of elaborating the obvious, 
it should be noted that it takes time to 
read a book. The average seminary stu- 
dent reads only fifty to seventy pages an 
hour; and reads at only half this speed if 
the subject matter is at all difficult. A 
class load of twenty-five hours, with re- 
quired preparation (and with the other 
duties of the day) leaves the average 
student only three to five hours a week 
for reading. This amount is considerably 
lessened during examination periods, and 
at other times by participation in con- 
certs and plays, and by required prepara- 
tion of sermons and essays. It is a matter 
of simple arithmetic to find out how 
many books such a seminarian can read 
in a school year. 

Under such conditions, the seminary 
library can do only one of two things. It 
can seek to provide a fairly wide range 
of spiritual books, and of semi-classics in 
theological and other fields, in the hope 
that each student will pick out and read 
eight or a dozen such books in a year. 
Secondly, the library may seek to make 
available a large number of texts, (the 
optimum, one to each student), which 
he can use in class and in direct study 
periods, under assignment by the various 
professors. Thus, during the seminary 
course, the student will have in his hands 
a number of the classical texts, in addi- 
tion to ordinary class notes. 

Neither of these programs calls for a 
carefully catalogued and classified library. 
Any loosely arranged collection of the 
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required books will do amply well. But: 
is this the optimum method of training 
seminarians? Is it not rather a relic of 
days when books were few and hard to 
get, when seminaries operated without 
funds, without sufficient teachers, and 
when the need of priests was so great 
that training was reduced to a minimum, 
and was imparted along the same lines 
as the teaching of grammar school pupils? 
With no criticism of the immediate past, 
it is here suggested that the Church’s 
tradition has been different. The Church 
is proud of her treasures of theology, law 
and scriptural learning. It is presumed 
that the priests know the historic develop- 
ment of thought, before they take upon 
themselves the office of pastors of souls. 
Nor is second-hand, indirect knowledge, 
through class-notes, to be compared with 
direct reading of the classic texts, with a 
suitable apparatus of commentaries, in- 
troductions and collateral readings. Final- 
ly, intellectual leadership is not developed 
by parrot learning, by mere memorizing 
of conclusions as set forth by a professor. 
A mature student should himself dis- 
cover problems, and himself work out 
solutions by research and study. Matur- 
ity should not be postponed until after 
ordination. It should be developed by 
the seminary training. 


The foregoing criticism of much exist- 
ing seminary education suggests the need 
of changing, where necessary, from mere 
lecture systems, to a combination of lec- 
tures with private and personal study. 
This involves a reduction in the number 
of class hours. In class, the aim should 
not be to summarize and set forth all the 
matter of a given course, but rather to 


give basic explanations and broad views. 
Thereafter, by assignment and under di- 
rection of the professor, the student 
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should himself read and study the classic 
texts and commentaries, to fill out and 
complete the outlines of thought given in 
class. Conferences, informal seminars, 
essays and papers, together with formal 
examinations, will test the work done by 
the student. Along with this change in 
the rationale of teaching, there will be 
necessarily changes in disciplinary pro- 
grams. The student must be allowed 
more time in the library, and greater 
freedom to go for books as they are 
needed. And finally, the library itself 
must be brought to a reasonably high de- 
gree of organized efficiency, so as to be 
able to meet the demands of the stu- 
dents. In this connection, the students 
will need some instruction in methodol- 
ogy and bibliography, so that they can 
search out material as they need it. This 
will be a new burden on the librarian, 
for he will be expected to give such 
courses. Such a co-ordinated program 
will obviously be of great value. 


The adoption of such a program is 
sought, explicitly or implicitly, by all li- 
brarians, who have a consciousness of the 
value and purpose of their libraries. The 
program is not chimerical or impractical. 
It pre-supposes nothing more than that 
students have normal mature intelligence, 
wherewith to study and solve problems 
under direction of their professors; and 
that they have the time and opportunity 
to do the work involved. It proposes 
merely that the student, in the seminary, 
be encouraged to work and think and 
understand; just as, later in the priest- 
hood, we expect him to study the prob- 
lems of his time and his people, and find 
how best to bring Christ and Christ’s 
message to the souls in his care. In order 
that this program may be realized, the 


librarian seeks to improve his library and 
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its functioning. He is prepared to col- 
laborate with the professor in each course, 
to assist in the preparation of reading 
lists and bibliographies, to make available 
needed material for the course as a whole, 
or for any special portion. That he may 
do this, he undertakes the tedious and 
difficult tasks of selecting, classifying and 
cataloguing books. It is in relation to a 
seminary that determines to adopt this 
program as its ideal, that the further ele- 
ments of this paper are proposed and 
discussed. 
SELECTION OF THE LIBRARY 

As a preliminary to discussion of selec- 
tion, classification and cataloguing of a 
library, it must be noted that there are 
considerable differences between a library 
that serves only courses in philosophy 
and theology, and other libraries that 
must be correlated with lower collegiate 
grades, or with graduate studies, or even 
with non-educational activities. For the 
purposes of this paper, the library is con- 
sidered as one that is organized for stu- 
dents of philosophy and theology. Those 
libraries which must serve other pur- 
poses, however, would do well to organize 
first from the viewpoint of the seminary; 
and then make such further modifica- 
tions as are required by their special 
needs. 

With such statement as a prelude, 
the primary problem of every seminary 
librarian is that of selecting the proper 
material for inclusion in his library. He 
has before him for consideration the 
books actually on his shelves, and such 
other books as he may hope to obtain 
through purchase, donation, exchange or 
future bequests. He knows his available 
shelf space and the utilization possible 
under the existing program of his semi- 
nary. In the light of all this, he must 
plan his library, actual and potential. 
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Proper selection is, of course, basic. A 
collection of poorly selected books, no 
matter how large and no matter how 
elaborately catalogued, is a poor library. 

Selection involves two elements. The 
first is the intrinsic value of a set or a 
book. The librarian should know his 
books, their market value, and their au- 
thority and worth; otherwise he may dis- 
card or neglect to secure really valuable 
items. However, many books of high 
intrinsic value have no place in a semi- 
nary library. Thus, the Engineering In- 
dex is a classic in its field, and is indis- 
pensable in a technical school; but it has 
no place or utility in our libraries. The 
librarian should simply mark such vol- 
umes for sale or exchange, being careful 
to secure their real value. If a given book 
is not known to the librarian, he should 
consult classified bibliographies or refer- 
ence works, which are today available 
and which give sure guidance. 

As to the books that are sought for, 
the librarian always suffers from the em- 
barrassment of having altogether too 
many possible choices. Of the writing 
of books there is no end; and many of 
these seem desirable for inclusion, not to 
speak of older books that may not be 
purchased or secured by exchange. Se- 
lection from all this wealth is difficult. 
Obviously, some general, standarized re- 
port on all these books is highly desir- 
able. The Catholic librarian would find 
invaluable a Catholic reference work of 
the same calibre as Mudge,' even if con- 
fined to books on theology and _philos- 
ophy. Such a volume would list the out- 
standing works in each subject, with full 


1. Isadore Gilbert Mudge, Guide to reference books (6th 
ed., Chitago, American Library Association, 1936). 
First supplement: Isadore Gilbert Mudge, Reference 
books of 1935-1937 (Chicago, American Library Asso- 
ciation, 1939. Second supplement: Constance M. 
Winchell, Reference books of 19381940 (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1941). 
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titles and bibliographical data; adding 
perhaps approximate prices for out-of- 
print works, and an adequate though 
brief discussion of the scope and value 
of each book. 


The mimeographed Seminary Library 
List, prepared by Father Foley of Ken- 
rick Seminary, is an excellent beginning. 
If this were annotated as suggested above, 
and were published in the Catholic Li- 
brary World, we would be well on our 
way toward the projected larger work. 
This annotation could be done co-oper- 
atively by members of this seminar group; 
or, perhaps, could be undertaken as a 
dissertation in one of our Catholic 
Schools of Library Science. If this basic 
work were done and if, thereafter, simi- 
lar works were prepared in other care- 
fully restricted fields, we might foresee 
the final, completed work in our own 
lifetime. 


Until such a reference volume is forth- 
coming, some practical method of selec- 
tion must be followed. Under such a 
program there should be inclusion of the 
classic works and texts in each of the 
fields included in the curriculum. Sup- 
plementing these should be commen- 
taries on these classics, monographs on 
more recent phases of research, and semi- 
classical works which will provide ade- 
quate surveys and summaries for the 
students. Expansion from such a basic 
collection will proceed along the lines of 
increase of practical texts, of classics 
which illustrate or instance the different 
schools of thought, of more monographs 
upon points of current interest, and of a 
larger number of the semi-classical works. 
The limit of such expansion — because 
even in these restricted fields it can be- 
come vast — is predicated upon resources 


of money and shelving, the practical 
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needs of the present and the future, and 
the availability of the material sought. 
The proper evaluation of such factors is 
placed squarely upon the librarians and 
must be effected whether or not adminis- 
trative approval or financial aid is avail- 
able. The presence of a working pro- 
gram, even though it may not be formu- 
lated in writing, is of inestimable help in 
making decisions about new acquisitions. 


The question of selection, seeking the 
organization and expansion of a basic 
collection, is not too difficult. The greater 
problem lies in the disposition of the un- 
catalogued material, always at hand in 
a seminary library. This problem is in- 
tensified, from time to time, by the vari- 
ous bequests which the institution re- 
ceives. Such material falls into four 
classes: variant and duplicate editions of 
works already catalogued, Catholic pub- 
lications of all fields, volumes in fields 
extraneous to the interests of the semi- 
nary, and periodicals. To lay down hard 
and fast rules for all these is impossible. 
However, some general suggestions can 
be made. First, duplicate editions should 
be retained if there is possible call for 
the number shelved. Variant editions 
should be kept if of historical interest or 
of more practicable use. Otherwise} du- 
plicates or other variants should be ex- 
changed, sold or discarded. Secondly, 
other Catholic publications should not 
be discarded from the library until after 
they have been carefully checked. In 
general, cataloging data should be sought 
to guard against discarding a volume 
which might be of considerable signifi- 
cance but which is unknown to the li- 
brarian or the various members of the 
faculty. Here it would be well to follow 
the rule that all American imprints prior 


to 1820, all American Catholic imprints 
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prior to 1870 and all imprints before 1700 
should be retained on general principles. 
Contrary to general impressions this will 
not make the library a junk-shop. A 
little care will preserve copies of many 
works which would otherwise disappear 
—and future Catholic research may well 
be benefited. Thirdly, the disposition of 
extraneous material will depend in large 
measure on the shelf space available, the 
calibre or value of the volume or collec- 
tion and the possibility of exchange with 
other institutions for more vital Catholic 
material. Finally, the vexing problem of 
periodicals must be handled. From con- 
siderable experience this author would 
advise the retention of all such material 
and the arrangement of it in a storage 
room where it can be readily checked 
when the occasion arises. There are right 
now unusual opportunities to use these 
magazines for exchange; and such oppor- 
tunities will increase after the war. In 
all these phases of the problem of selec- 
tion, the librarian must act with good 
sense and sound knowledge of his field. 
He will, in general, discard very slowly 
and with extreme caution. 


In this connection, the use of micro- 
film and microprint must be mentioned. 
Some libraries already have film and 
equipment. After the war, many more 
will have these. Microfilm and micro- 
print offer a relatively cheap way of 
multiplying reference works which are 
not used sufficiently to merit reprinting. 
If the library has reading equipment, it 
can consult the list of available negatives? 


and add valuable material, requiring 
small storage space. It is, of course, be- 


2. Union list of microfilms: a basic list of holdings in the 
United States and Canada (prepared by Philadelphia 
bibliographical center and union library catalogue: 
committee on microphotography, Philadelphia, 1942). 
A new list is expected shortly. 
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coming increasingly impossible to obtain 
complete or even unbroken runs of some 
of our earlier Catholic periodicals. The 
microfilm copying of extant issues is the 
only satisfactory answer to that problem.? 
The purchase and use of these media is 
a matter largely of the future; but recog- 
nition of their role is a duty of the li- 
brarian even now. 


CATALOGUING AND UTILIZATION 

Once a long-range program of selec- 
tion has been adequately formulated, the 
volumes thus chosen or later to be chosen 
must be classified and catalogued. The 
faculty and students must be able to 
know what is available and how to find 
it readily upon the shelves. There has 
been so much discussion of methodology 
in this regard that a librarian, particular- 
ly a newly appointed one, finds great dif- 
ficulty in determining what to do. At 
the outset it should be emphasized that 
the best method is festina lente. Find 
out from those who use various types and 
systems why they chose them and what 
they think of them in actual working 
practice. Classifications and catalogues 
are, after all, only aids to the patrons of 
the library. If these patrons can obtain 
the information they seek, the installa- 
tion is adequate. There is no need to 
make the system ideal or useful to all 
classes of readers and students. Semi- 
nary faculty and students are the normal 


patrons and they should be the deter- 


mining influence in any choice. Further- 


3. Three years ago the author, through the generosity of 
His Eminence, William Cardinal O'Connell, was 
commissioned to prepare a microfilm copy of the en- 
tire run of The Pilot (Boston). Although the file of 
this oldest diocesan paper ran from 1829 and no de- 
pository had more than 90% and most had only short 
runs or even scattered issues, the resulting file was 
99.48% complete and 99.88% of all the pages (some of 
these imperfect) were obtained. Now complete files 
are available either through microfilm copies or inter- 
library loan. 
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more, it must be stressed that each sys- 
tem will have its weakness and draw- 
backs. Hence when confronted with the 
possibility of change or the necessity of 
choice, careful study of the value of the 
various systems is necessary, even at the 
expense of a delay of months. Once a 
system has been chosen and even partial- 
ly installed, further change represents 
wasted effort and time as regards what 
has already been accomplished. If the 
system in use works, even though it 
creaks a bit, it is better to retain it with 
some patches rather than to scrap it in 
virtue of a new one. In general, the only 
reason for change should be that the 
present set-up is or will be shortly inade- 
quate in view of the new demands. Thus 
a classification schedule which is entirely 
adequate for theology and philosophy, 
but so arranged as to be easily expansible 
for these alone, will utterly break down 
if utilized for an entire series of collegiate 
subjects. Here again the seminary librar- 
ian must make a proper appraisal of 
what to do with existing material. 


The librarian may be faced with the 
problem of adopting a new system of 
classification in conjunction with the 
present catalog or of introducing a more 
adequate classification together with re- 
cataloging or even of beginning the or- 
ganization of a library. He may choose 
to work out his own schedule complete- 
ly; but this seems inadvisable in such a 


technical field as seminary courses will 
involve. Because much of the content 
of the library will be in fields other than 
theology and allied branches, it is neces- 
sary to choose some system which will 
include these with opportunities for ade- 
quate expansion. The Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary Library of New York City 
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had published its classification schedule‘ 
for a seminary library but it is utterly 
inadequate for Catholic librarians. A 
similar objection must be raised against 
that issued by Princeton University,> al- 
though it is more general in scope. One 
Catholic scheme has been published® but 
as far as is known, has not been adopted 
elsewhere than in St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Atchinson, Kansas. In practice it might 
prove awkward for other seminary li- 
braries. Hence it seems that from the 
viewpoint of time to be saved, the librar- 
ian would do well to concentrate upon 
three published schedules’ together with 
such Catholic modifications as are avail- 
able in print. 


These three schedules are the Dewey, 
The Library of Congress,? and the Clas- 
sification Décimale (or Brussels Expan- 
sion), which latter has not been widely 
adopted in this country. This last 
scheme, because the schedule for the 
class of Religion was worked out by a 


Catholic priest, was adjudged by one of 





4. Julia Pettee, Classification of the Library of Union 
Theological Seminary in the City of New York (rev. 
and enl. ed., New York, Union Theological Seminary, 
1939). 

5. Ernest Cushing Richardson, Princeton University Li- 
brary classification system, 1900-1920 (Yardley, Pa., F. 
S. Cook & Son, 1929). 

6. Cf. William Stetson Merrill, “Catholic Libraries and 
Librarians in the United States’ in Catholic builders 
of the nation (5 vols., Boston, Continental Press, 1923), 
IV, 32. 

7. Cf. also Henry Evelyn Bliss, A system of bibliographic 
classification (2nd ed., New York, H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1936); and J. D. Brown, Subject classifica- 
tions with tables, indexes, etc., for the sub-division of 
subjects (6th ed., London, Grafton, 1914). 

8. Melvil Dewey, Decimal clasification and relativ index 
(14th ed., rev. and enl. by Dorkas Fellows and Myron 
Warren Gerchell, Lake Placid Club, N. Y., Forest 
Press, 1942). 

9. U. S. Library of Congress, Classification Division, 
Classification: Classes A-Z (24 vols., Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1910-33). 

10. Institut international de documentation, Brussels, Clas- 
sification décimale universelle (4 vols., Bruselles, 1927- 
33). 
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the leading librarians of the Vatican Li- 
brary as better suited for that institution 
than the Library of Congress classifica- 
tion.!! There have been three Catholic 
schedules, covering the fields of Scrip- 
ture, theology, liturgy, canon law and 
Church history. Two of these, the mim- 
eographed schedule prepared at St. 
Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, Md.," and 
the Walsh revision’ which has been 
adopted by St. Charles Seminary, Over- 
brook, Pa., are designed primarily for use 
in conjunction with the Dewey. The 
third, that of Father Martin,'* was pre- 
pared to supplement the Classification 
Décimale but will work equally well with 
Dewey. The final Catholic schedule, the 
Lynn classification,5 may be used with 
Patristic and Christian literature . 
Scriprure!® 

Theology and eunsy 
Canon law 

Church history . 
Christianity ‘ 
Doctrinal theology 
Practical theology 


Protestant Church history 


ll. Catholic Library World, TV (Nov. 1932), 23. 


12. Saint Mary's revision of the Dewey ‘200’ classifica- 
tion: Religion (under the direction of Rev. Philip J. 
Blanc, S.S., 1934): this publication is not for sale. 


13. Richard J. Walsh, A modification and expansion of 
the Dewey decimal classification in the 200 class 
(Philadelphia, Peter Reilly Company, 1941). 


14. Paul-Aimé Martin, Religion, théologie, droit canoni- 
que: classe 2 et division 348 de la classification déci- 
male (Montréal, “‘Mes Fiches’’, 1938). 


15. Jeanette Murphy Lynn, An alternative classification 
for Catholic books: a scheme for Catholic theology, 
canon law and Church history to be used with the 
Dewey decimal, Classification décimale, or Library of 
Congress classifications (Milwaukee: Bruce; and Chi- 
cago, American Library Association, 1937). 


16. The Library of Congress classification schedules for 
Scriprure need considerable revision to be brought into 
line with Catholic tradition and teaching. For such a 
revision, cf. Catholic Library World, X (Nov. 1938), 
61-64. 


Library 
Library 
Library of Congress BV + 4000" | 
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all three of the above mentioned sys- 
tems. However, it should be noted at 
once that considerable renumbering or 
revamping of this scheme must be done 
before it can be efficiently co-ordinated 
with Dewey and the Classification Déci- 
male, unless seven number class divisions 
can be accepted. It is primarily adopted 
for use with the Library of Congress sys- 
tem. This Lynn classification provides 
adequate divisions for Christian litera- 
ture, theology, liturgy, canon law, Church 
history and ecclesiastical biography. Con- 
siderable criticism, however, has been 
levelled against this schedule because it 
used three letters instead of the normal 
two employed by the Library of Congress. 
That difficulty has been obviated by the 
author by the following changes: 


Lynn BQ = BQ St. John’s 
tian of Congress BS = BR St. John’s 
; Lynn BOT =BS St. John’s 

Lynn BQV =BT St. John’s 
A Lynn BOX = BV St. John’s 
of Congress BR 
of Congress BT + 2000" (BX St. John’s 


Library of Congress BX = BZ St. John’s 


This arrangement, which in a some- 
what different form has been in use at 
Mundelein Seminary for a number of 
years, has worked admirably and permits 
the entire remainder of the Library of 
Congress schedule to be utilized. This 
broad use of the Library of Congress 
schedule is particularly helpful because 
of the inclusion of many collegiate courses 
in the Minor Seminary and the necessity 
of cataloguing these in a central library. 


17. It is frequently found advisable to keep purely Protes- 
tant treatises as classified by the Library of Congress. 
Hence these three sections are combined to form a 
section on Protestant theology. 


18. Simply add 2000 to all class numbers in this schedule. 
19. Simply add 4000 to all class numbers in this schedule. 
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The author strongly recommends that 
those who plan to use this Lynn classi- 
fication should prepare a master file of 
the subjects of biography. This is neces- 
sary in order that duplication of classes 
by student or assistant librarians be 
avoided and because the cataloguing of 
many lives of the saints must vary con- 
siderably in a Catholic library from the 
plan adopted in the Library of Congress. 


Whatever the choice of classification 
schedules, it is important that Cutter 
numbers or some similar practice be fol- 
lowed. Some librarians have felt that 
simply using numbers for each volume in 
a given class is sufficient. This plan, 
however, leads to occasional double clas- 
sifying when there is a delay in the prep- 
aration and filing of cards. It likewise 
makes difficult the differentiation of vari- 
ant and duplicate copies. If Cutter num- 
bers are used,” two recommendations are 
suggested. The first is that the two-num- 
ber expansible charts be used. It should 
be noted secondly that the Library of 
Congress numbering is not consistent in 
different classes nor does it agree with 
the Cutter numbers prepared by the 
Catholic Cooperative Cataloguing Service 
of Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C.—to be discussed later. St. 
John’s Seminary Library finds that the 
simplified schedule of the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library”! is adquate for general pur- 
poses and can be controlled by the shelf 
list. 


Finally in this matter of classification 
there is the question of possible realloca- 
tion of certain books to new classes by 
reason of new interests; and from an- 


20. Excellent heavy card-board schedules of these are avaii- 
able from Library Bureau Division, Remington Rand. 

21. Lucile M. Morsch, Catalog department manual: the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library (Baltimore, Md., 1940), 10. 
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other viewpoint, the problem introduced 
by sub-libraries. Frequently the current 
interest in a given subject makes it ad- 
visable to transfer a book or series of vol- 
umes from one class to another. Thus 
the new emphasis on geopolitics would 
co-ordinate into a single group works 
which had been previously classified in 
American history, political geography, 
and industrial economics. This co-ordina- 
tion can be handled by reading lists but 
a simpler method is often to introduce a 
new class and reclassify the volumes ac- 
cordingly. Occasionally later evidence 
proves that the volume should be re- 
classified. Changing the call number on 
the volume is relatively simple, but 
changing the cards is not so easy, unless 
one has adopted the Library of Congress 
practice of pencilling these call numbers 
on the cards. Though the present au- 
thor and most of his acquaintances in 
the library field type these numbers on 
the cards, he would strongly recommend 
the Library of Congress practice to those 
who are installing their systems. Some- 
what akin to this problem is that intro- 
duced by the transfer of books to sub- 
libraries. In a strictly seminary library, 
translation of Aristotle’s works is correct- 
ly classified under philosophy; but if the 
library is planned for students of the 
classics, it should be classified and shelved 
as a classical text. Often a sub-library 
has its own catalog because it is at some 
considerable distance from the main li- 
brary. In this case, the inclusion of a 
separate card in that main catalog, 
stamped to indicate the location of the 
book in the sub-library, seems more ad- 
visable than an attempt to control it 
through a master circulation file. The 
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latter method works successfully in col- 
legiate institutions and public libraries, 
but it places too much work upon the 
circulation staff in the seminary. Be it 
understood that these recommendations 
are not beyond argument. They simply 
represent the author’s own experience. 


The task of cataloguing brings a fur- 
ther host of problems to plague the semi- 
nary librarian. He is immediately faced 
with the choice between a dictionary 
catalog and an author-title catalog, sup- 
plemental either by a shelf list or by 
access to open shelves. While the dic- 
tionary catalog undoubtedly can become 
too bulky and over-complicated,” the 
adoption of a simplified alphabetical ar- 
rangement® should obviate cumbersome 
complexity in seminary libraries with 
their moderate size. But an adequate 
author-title catalog which includes edi- 
tors and translators and is supplemented 
by an adjacent shelf-list is entirely satis- 
factory. It will prove a godsend to those 
who must prepare and often type most 
of their own cards. Once this choice has 
been made, another problem must be 
solved, namely, the type of card to be 
prepared. For a seminary library it seems 
advisable to use full titles and pagina- 


22. Cf. Jeanette Murphy Lynn, “The future of cataloging 
and classification” in Catholic Library World, XIII 
(Feb., 1942), 138-144, 149; Vella Jane Burch, “The 
divided catalog: Duke University Library catalog faces 
the future”, in College and Research Libraries, Ill 
(une, 1942), 219-223. Many other discussions have 
recently appeared; these two above are cited. 


23. The St. John’s Seminary Library, Brighton, and St. 
Mary of the Lake Seminary Library, Mundelein, use 
for their filing arrangement: Filing rules for the ar- 
rangement of the dictionary catalog of the Public Li- 
brary of Cincinnati, County library district of Hamil- 
ton County, Ohio (3rd ed., Cincinnati, 1936). Other 
material which has recently appeared is: A.L.A. rules 
Association, 1942); 

Filing rules of the Library of Congress: 6 wuae 

interpretation (2nd ed., rev., Waco, Texas, Baylor 

University Library, 1942). 
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tion, together with the author’s full name 
or given name, if a pseudonym is em- 
ployed, and biographical data, if these are 
readily available. Editions and date of 
publication should likewise be indicated 
if these can be readily ascertained. But 
access to large catalogues such as those 
published by the British Museum and the 
Bibliothéque Nationale and that pro- 
jected by the Library of Congress is not 
easy for most seminary librarians. Hence 
the individual librarian must seek such 
aids and short cuts as are available. 


Many of these helps are now at hand, 
but can be used effectively only within 
certain limits. Thus catalogue cards are 
available from the Card Division of the 
Library of Congress,“ the Catholic Co- 
operative Cataloguing Service, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. 
C., the H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 Uni- 
versity Ave., New York, and the Bruce 
Publishing Co., 518 North Milwaukee 
St., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The Library 
of Congress is of course the most import- 
ant of these but is very definitely limited 
in its service for Catholic books of con- 
tinental origin and of older works in this 


country. The Catholic Cooperative Cat- 
aloguing Service was inaugurated four 
years ago to fill this gap. This project, 
excellently conceived and ably executed, 
has not yet proved of the value expected. 
The cards prepared are of the calibre of 
the Library of Congress but are so few 
in number as to be of little value to the 
average seminary librarian. The Wilson 
cards are excellent for recent publications 


24. Cf. Charles Harris Hastings, L.C. printed cards: how 
to order and use them (Sth ed., Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1941); and Library of Congress, 
Card Division, Handbook of card distribution with 
references to Bulletins 1-25 (6th ed., Washington Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1941). 
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and in many instances appear before the 
Library of Congress issues, but they are 
of no aid for earlier Catholic titles of 
whatever origin. The Bruce cards are 
adequate for their recent works but cover 
only this very limited field. Hence, for 
the moment reliance must be placed up- 
on the Library of Congress for the great 
majority of prepared cards. It should be 
noted at once that the percentage of 
cards for theological titles will be low, 
often as low as ten percent and seldom 
higher than thirty percent. This has dis- 
suaded many seminary librarians from 
attempting to use the service.2> Each set 
received, however, represents a consider- 
able saving in time. If one sends an order 
slip with the notation “Ive”, a card for a 
different edition is sent which can serve 
as the model for a typed card and pro- 
vide much detail which might be diffi- 
cult to locate. If no card is sent, then 
recourse can be had to the Union Cata- 
logs of the Library of Congress. Through 
this agency the full name and biographi- 
cal data of the author can be obtained. 
Sometimes a photostatic card with sub- 
ject headings is furnished. The author’s 
recent experience proves that such photo- 
stats are available in about twenty per- 
cent of the titles requested. On forty 
percent more of the titles other important 
data were supplied. All of which means 
that for a representative seminary li- 
brary, cards must be completely prepared 
in approximately fifteen percent of the 
cases and must be prepared with more 


or less adequate data supplied from these 
sources in forty to sixty percent of the 
titles. If cards are prepared for a dic- 
tionary catalog by an individual librar- 
ian, he could save time for other librar- 


25. Cf. W. Kane, Catholic library problems, (Chicago, 
Loyola University, 1939), 105, n. 1. 
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ians who must catalog the same volumes 
if he would submit one card to the 
Union Catalogs. Some hesitancy has 
been expressed by seminary librarians 
over sending such cards to this deposi- 
tory lest they be considered amateurish. 
From the author’s experience with such 
photostats as he has received, there need 
be no such apprehension especially if the 
librarian has had training in library 
science. The fact that this Union Cata- 
log is scheduled to be microprinted after 
the war should spur us to include our 
titles under adequate cataloguing. The 
hope of having more time-saving aids for 
ourselves and our fellows should be an 
inspiration to co-operate, despite the toil 
involved. 


A cautionary note must be mentioned 
to those who use or intend to adopt a 
dictionary-catalog. Considerable care 
must be exercised in using subject head- 
ings furnished by the Library of Congress. 
The relegation of certain books of the 
Bible to the designation of Apocrypha 
must be watched. Many of the saints are 
catalogued under designations which are 
foreign to Catholic students, e.g., St. 
John Baptist de la Salle under Salle, Jean 
Baptiste de la. The Mass appears under 
the heading of Lord’s Supper. This is 
not intended as an excoriation of the 
entire series, for in general the Catholic 
headings represent the recommendations 
of the Vatican code.?” But some changes 


must be made and careful supervision is 
necessary until these have been recorded. 
The previous difficulty of determining 


26. Catholic Library World, X (Dec. 1938), 109. 


27. Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana, Norme per il catalogo 
degli stampati (2nd ed., Citta del Vaticano, Biblioteca 
Apostolico Vaticana, 1939). Publication of an Ens- 
lish translation of this was announced in Catholic 
Library World, X (Oct. 1938), 41, bue ie has mot yet 
appeared. 
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adequate Catholic subject headings to be 
used in conjunction with the Library of 
Congress or Dewey lists has now been 
definitely settled with the appearance of 
Kapsner’s volume.”8 


After this brief discussion of what are 
actually major problems in organizing a 
Seminary library, it is necessary to turn 
to the problem of how students may best 
use the resources of the library. All the 
foregoing recommendations have had this 
use in mind. A library has real value 
only if it is actually used by faculty and 
students. While it is true that there is 
sufficient justification for the existence of 
the library if only the faculty consult it, 
the goal should be the use by all the 
students. Most seminary librarians, 
drawing upon the experience of other in- 
stitutions of collegiate or graduate level, 
believe that such a goal can be attained. 
But they likewise know that the problem 
cannot be settled or solved by themselves 
alone. The idea must be sold to the 
faculty and the administrative staff that 
efficient use of the library requires avail- 
able free time on the part of the students 
and direction on the part of the faculty, 
with perhaps one or even many courses 
on methodology and bibliography given 
by the librarian. Co-operation within the 
institution must exist between faculty, 
rector and librarian to effect a readjust- 
ment and re-orientation of courses and an 
increase of time to spend on reading and 
28. Oliver L. Kapsner, ed., Catholic subject headings: 

list designed for use with Library of Congress sub 

headings or the Sears list of subject headings for 
libraries (Collegeville, Minn., St. John’s Abbey 

1942). Cf. also Minnie E. List of subject 

ings for small libraries (4th ed., New York, H. 

Wilson, 1939); and Library of Congress, Subject 

ings used in the dictionary catalogues of the 

of Congress (3rd ed., ed. by M. W. MacNair 

ington, Government Printing Office, 1928). 

cumulative supplement to 3rd ed. Additions 


changes to 3rd edition, lists 39-50. Quarterly supple- 
ment to 4th edition, nos. 14. 
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directed reference work. But there must 
be similar co-operation between librar- 
ians themselves to evaluate, in the light 
of seminary life and discipline, such prob- 
lems as whether shelves shall be open or 
closed, whether reserve rooms, sub-li- 
braries or browsing rooms should be in- 
troduced in addition to or in conjunction 
with a central library. Since what is 
applicable or advantageous to a college 
or university may be impractical for a 
seminary, only librarians who are ac- 
quainted with the problems of seminary 
life can properly evaluate suggestions and 
practices. Obviously, each seminary li- 
brarian can receive helpful advice by 
consulting the experience and knowledge 
of other seminary librarians. 

In general it seems that the proximity 
to the students increases the effectiveness 
of their use of the library. A central 
library, especially where there are many 
buildings at some distance, raises disci- 
plinary problems if frequent access is to 
be had. Im such cases smaller sub-li- 
braries in the separate dormitories, or 
adjacent to, or even in study halls, prac- 
tically eliminate the disciplinary difficul- 
ties and increase the availability of the 
library. The only new problem raised is 
for the librarian. He must determine 
whether a separate sub-catalog must be 
prepared. If the number of permanent 
volumes exceeds 1500, this seems advis- 
able. Experience of colleges and gradu- 
ate schools seems to favor the increased 
establishment of these reading rooms or 
small conveniently located sub-libraries. 

Another speaker treats the question of 
what volumes or works may be made 
available to students on open shelves. 
This involves the interpretation of the 
canons of the Code which deal with the 
proscription of books and of the rules of 

(Continued on page 154) 














Elementary School Library: the Practical 


Answer to Reading Problems’ 


By REVEREND ANDREW L. BoUWHUIS, S.]., 
Canisius College, Buffalo, New York 








You might well wonder why a college 
librarian should have a place on a pro- 
gram devoted to the elementary school 
library. The reason is a simple one: if 
the children in the elementary schools 
learned to love to read, if they knew 
where to find things, if they were intel- 
lectually curious even on their own level, 
we college librarians would not be so 
busy doing elementary things. We find 
so few of our students competent readers 
that we have to try to start all over again, 
and that is bad as well as difficult. So, 
from laziness if from nothing else, I have 
an interest in the elementary school li- 
brary. 

Another thing: it is my rather settled 
conviction that if we have not taught our 
children to read and read well, not only 
ordinary narrative works, but religious 
works also, we are not succeeding in our 
Catholic educational program. For un- 
less our eighth grade child can read and 
read well, unless he knows where to get 
material on his religion, he is not going 
to stay Catholic in mind. His mind will 
mature and become adult in geography, 
mechanics, history, but unless we have 
trained him to read Catholic material 
before he leaves our parochial school we 
have lost his mind to the Church. He 
will not be able to keep going. He will 
also certainly become materialistically 
minded. He has practically no source 
except reading to feed his mind Catholic 


1. Address delivered at Milwaukee Conference, June, 1942. 


thought. Once he leaves the parochial 
school, he is not going to have much 
effective urging to continue Catholic in- 
tellectual life. We have relatively few 
pupils in Catholic high schools. Our 
work must be pretty well done before the 
lad leaves the school. My contention is 
that it is practically impossible to do that 
work without a good library. 


It would take me too far from my 
topic to specify particular fields like labor, 
marriage, government and politics, where 
definite Catholic principles should guide 
thought and conduct. I should like to 
comment, too, on the sort of Catholic 
publication that is desperately needed to 
make these principles generally known 
and appreciated. 


That we can do a great deal to make 
our readers better, is not subject to honest 
question. That there are many factors 
that help retard the pupils and that no 
one remedy will solve all difficulties, on 
that we can all agree. The title of my 
paper, The Practical Answer to Reading 
Problems, may seem to be too ambitious. 
Of course, we cannot restore sight to the 
blind, nor cure a child of astigmatism, 
nor give him a 20/20 vision if all nature 
has given him is 3/20. 


However, we have known many boys 
and girls deficient in reading who have 
become good readers, mostly because the 
library has been provided. Does this li- 
brary need to be a new sort of fairyland 
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that would make even Alice think she 
had stumbled into a seventh heaven of 
Wonderland? Hardly, or we should not 
be recommending it. We refer to the 
type of library that each school can have, 
if it would really want it. Of course, 
other things being equal, the better the 
library the better the results. But we 
need not think that magnificent equip- 
ment is required to get results. The li- 
brary should be a pleasant place, with 
reasonably effective equipment: A nice, 
bright, attractive room, where the chil- 
dren can feel at home. Almost any room 
can be made to do. It is not true in this 
case, that anything is better than nothing. 
Dull, out-of-date books, poor encyclo- 
pedias, obsolete dictionaries, saccharine 
lives of saints: it is practically better to 
have nothing, than to have these. But, 
even a very small cheerful library makes 
a big difference, if the books are good, 
and the atmosphere is pleasant. Libraries 
just cannot help grow. They flourish on 
affection, for if the sisters and the chil- 
dren learn to love the library, that new 
atlas, that globe, that wall map, that set 
of Compton’s or World Book Encyclo- 
pedia or both, will somehow be given or 
acquired. Christmas and Easter come 
around and children ask, “What books 
should mother buy me for Christmas?” 
You know where those books will end up. 


The librarian should be a person with 
a pleasant disposition, a good knowledge 
of children and books, the best teacher 
in the school, the one who knows how to 
get things done, with whom the children 
like to co-operate, who does not mind if 
there is a little noise now and then, who 
does not have too great an obsession on 


quiet, who takes it for granted that if the 
books are not worn out that she is some- 
thing of a failure as a librarian; who loves 


to read and somehow manages to read a 
lot; who really believes that good books 
do have a power to educate or help edu- 
cate; who is not convinced she has a 
Messianic mission to improve other 
people’s minds, who has infinite patience 
and tact. Even if your librarian had only 
half of these qualities, she would still be 
excellent for the work in hand. Library 
and librarian are both important; but if 
you have to get along without one or the 
other, of course, the librarian can go. But 
it is surprisingly true that where you have 
a librarian you will soon have a very good 
library. 

A librarian, pleasant, happy, alert, in- 
telligent, friendly, and if possible profes- 
sionally trained; a well lighted library 
with a hundred or more good books to 


start, these are what we work with. 


The enthusiastic comment of the ele- 
mentary school teachers and of the super- 
visors in the forty schools where libraries 
have been established in Western New 
York within the last two years indicates 
the effect that these libraries have had. 
Boys who had hardly read at all, became 
rather ardent readers. There was little 
need for urging them to get books; they 
went to their own library for them; 
and those who could not get what they 
wanted in their school library, soon 
learned to go to the public library. 


A study of the use of the libraries for 
the past ten months shows how the re- 
tarded pupils were benefited by the li- 
brary. The good reader, the ambitious 
lad, the boy or girl quivering with curi- 
osity, who loves to live in the world of 
imagination or has a very vivid interest 
in machines, tools, animals, will be a con- 
stant patron of the library, if only the 
books are there. What about the re- 
tarded pupil? 
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Among several reasons for the back- 
wardness, three stand out: 

1. Home conditions. The parents 
themselves are not readers, are not par- 
ticularly interested in reading; are not too 
keen intellectually, or though they may 
be keen enough, do not know enough 
about books to be anxious to have their 
children read. These are by no means 
all immigrants. Frequently they are 
products of the schools that had no li- 
braries. We are receiving the children 
of untrained parents. Where parents are 
interested readers, the children usually 
are. The children of uninterested parents 
do not inherit a love of reading, nor is 
any inclination to read developed under 
such circumstances. 

2. Poor reading ability. The child is 
really a poor reader; finds the task of 
reading a book, beyond his ability. Many 
children develop in other lines but do 
not develop and mature as rapidly in 
being able to interpret print. They can- 
not carry a story through. A lad in fifth 
grade may be able to do the arithmetic 
of his grade and not be able to do the 
reading of his grade. He works his way 
through it, but reluctantly and with diffi- 
culty. 

3. Indifference through lack of in- 
terest. There is no energetic effort, nor 
spontaneity, nor sustained interest, read- 
ing just does not appeal; either because 
the lad has no interests at all, except 
some very elementary play interest, or he 
wants very active games, exuberant sports, 
etc. 

The cases of the poor readers whose 
backwardness is due to defective vision, 
lack of muscular control, etc., have to be 
taken up with an oculist, with persons 
trained in the use of the ophthalmoscope 
and similar devices. 

How shall we cope with the difficulties 
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presented by the three types of poor 
reader mentioned above? 

1. The non-reading disinterested par- 
ents. We cannot as a rule act on them 
directly. But at parent-teachers’ meet- 
ings to which an interested neighbor may 
bring them, they are usually almost en- 
tranced by the little speeches, plays, book 
talks, animated book reviews that they 
see the neighbor’s children put on. There 
is always some little appreciation in every 
soul, no matter how dull, and such an 
exhibit might awaken that interest and 
cause a little talk at home. Later on, 
when they have visited the library a few 
times, they too want to make some gift 
as they have found their neighbors doing, 
and once they have given something, they 
are likely to be more interested. 

2. The poor reader. Many of the ad- 
vantages for the poor reader apply to the 
indifferent, disinterested reader; he fre- 
quently needs about the same treatment 
as his less gifted brother. 

a. In the elementary school library 
he finds material at his own natural 
level. During the library hour, he has to 
go to the library with the class. Out of 
sheer imitation he will pick out a book, 
and it does not take him long to discover 
where the books are that he likes. Usu- 
ally, he picks a book three or four grades 
under his grade in school. He, a fifth 
grade boy, would never have gone to a 
second grade classroom to ask for a book 
he liked. He may reread the book, pick 
another that was near it, or ask the 
teacher or the librarian for help, if he is 
sure that he is not going to be ridiculed. 

b. He notices that other children have 
to ask questions, have to use the dic- 
tionary to look up words they do not 
know, and gradually he imitates them in 
that, too. He is not ashamed or em- 
barrassed. 
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c. He finds material that matches his 
interest. One lad seems never to want 
to read, write or compute. He draws his 
arithmetic problems as aeroplanes, etc. 
In such a library he could find books 
that would help him, and gradually he 
can be taught to make his natural inter- 
est and ability in drawing help him to 
reading. He draws the characters from 
books, his interest in them is increasing. 


d. The small vocabulary that he has 
acquired with difficulty, he can use over 
and over again, as he reads several books 
on the same topic, whether it is sports, 
games, animals, or travel that has at- 
tracted his interest. As his ease develops 
in reading and rereading these books, he 
acquires confidence and feels a certain 
joy in his work. This tends to tempt him 
on to other books in other fields. He 
chooses what he likes. A sympathetic 
guide will help him along but not hurry 
him. His ranging through the library 
might be rather free, until he has suffi- 
cient vocabulary to read what he ought 
to read. 

After a few months of such ranging 
one borderline girl came up five points 
in her I. Q. test. 

e. Library privilege. As a special re- 
ward for any sort of work well done, and 
nearly every child is good at something, 
a new, interesting book, is loaned to the 
child. A small collection of these books 
is kept in the classroom and changed fre- 
quently from the library collection. 

f. The general talk about books and 
reading, love of books, love of reading 
gives a tone to the school. Reading gets 
to be looked upon not as a burden that 
only the intellectually strong can carry, 
but as a knack that anyone can acquire 
and enjoy if he will stay at it. Just as in 
other skills, so in reading, there are going 
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to be great differences. The child gets to 
think that his way is a little slower, but 
nonetheless enjoyable. Reading is taken 
out of the class of things one fails at, or 
that one works at. You keep at it be- 
cause you want to have the fun of it. 
One class used as its motto for reading, 
For fun and information. That spirit 
takes away any impression of drudgery; 
it makes it a happy experience. The 
other children are then the best teachers. 


g. The indifferent, listless reader. Be- 
sides most of the devices that the school 
library affords for helping the poorer 
reader, the librarians and teachers find 
that book clubs, parties, class programs, 
and the like awaken an interest even in 
the most lethargic. 

By the display of attractive pictures in 
books, many poorer readers and many dis- 
interested ones have been coaxed into 
picking up the book, glancing through it 
and even reading it. To cite an example: 
Patricia was the poorest reader and the 
poorest speller in her class. Along the 
Erie Towpath by Meadowcroft was her 
bait. She found the book simple, hu- 
morous and natural. She liked it. Her 
reading penchant was started. Moreover, 
Patricia became a good propagandist. 
Children like to read what others are 
reading. They learn to teach others to 
pick out the good books. 


Poor readers among the boys were es- 
pecially attracted by the magazines. Most 
popular was Real Heroes; The Catholic 
Boy and The Catholic Boy’s Life were 
well used. The crossword puzzles in the 
Young Catholic Messenger were good 
vocabulary builders. 

In one room the Book Worm Club 
functioned with high power. The mem- 
bers not only stimulated interest in good 
books but provided a lot of fun by suc- 
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cessful impersonations of fairies, soldiers, 
pirates, animals, etc. Many of them like 
to act out parts of the books they enjoy. 


Children are encouraged to draw books 
from the library, think them over and 
then talk a little about them in class. 
Many boys who liked to be in front as 
much as anyone else, took to reading so 
that they might be able to have their 
turn talking about books they liked. 


Another class had as a project, Hol- 
land. They scurried to the library, went 
through the reference books, encyclo- 
pedias, etc., and travel books. Some 
went to the nearby branch library and 
borrowed books from the librarian there. 


The branch library procured extra 
copies of Hans Brinker and Wilhemina. 
They hunted up stories about Holland, 
pictures, anything they could find, and 
really did about five times as much work 
as they would have done normally. The 
contrast between the general interest in 
their topics this year and last year was 
striking and noted by more than one 
teacher in the school. The listless readers 
became very aware that in books there 
was something interesting, fascinating, 
worthwhile and they were caught up in 
the general spirit of excitement and en- 
thusiasm. 

Children in one class were told to pick 
out the favorite book of their favorite 
author. Gaily attired in appropriate cos- 
tumes, they played the part of the char- 
acter they liked best. They told enough 
of the story to whet the appetite of the 
listener, but not enough to let him be 
satisfied with what he had heard. 

The clever display of book jackets, 
books about interesting exhibits usually 
bring an increase in free circulation. The 
children have come quite generally to 
look forward to their library hour or their 
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library day. The sister librarian is fre- 
quently accosted by some of the younger 
children who want to know what they 
can do to get an extra library period each 
week. 

Oral composition period is really a 
book review period, or a discussion of 
some topic that was looked up in the 
library. A library gives the children 
something to talk about, something new, 
something the others may not know. 
Extra marks, small prizes, are sometimes 
given as a reward of very good work. 

The school library makes all the books 
available to all the children. A good 
life of a saint can be read by all the chil- 
dren. It is edifying to remark how often 
the children say, “Sister, have you an- 
other saint book?” Reference books are 
available to all the children; to make 
them feel that all, not just the pupils of 
some special sister, are supposed to read. 

The elementary school library is, if not 
the practical answer to the poor-reading 
problem, at least one of the most import- 
ant, because it provides an abundance of 
interesting material for all the children, 
no matter what their taste; it creates an 
atmosphere of love of reading for the 
whole school; it stimulates the excellent 
children to use their ability to the utmost, 
the mediocre children to become much 
better, and it makes the poorer readers 
feel that there is something for them to 
do, too; it gives opportunity for the de- 
velopment of individual talent and in- 
dividual interest; it brings home the point 
that all knowledge is not contained in 
one book; it gives the children a chance 
to learn a lot about a topic or some phase 
of a topic that interests that particular 
child; it gives an outlet to and stimulates 
originality; it furnishes a rich supply of 
material for all classroom work, gives the 

(Continued on page 156) 
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April 16, 1861 — December 8, 1942 











Father Francis S. Betten, S.J., who died 
on December 8, 1942, had devoted him- 
self to librarianship almost continuously 
ever since the turn of the century. First 
at Canisius College, Buffalo, then for a 
brief year at St. Louis University, sub- 
sequently at St. Ignatius College (now 
John Carroll University), Cleveland, and 
finally at Marquette University, Méil- 
waukee, he did much to promote library 
development. 

Father Betten was a librarian in the 
European sense rather than in our more 
prosaic acceptation of the title and office. 
In the tradition of Cardinal Mai, Cardi- 
nal Ehrle, and Pope Pius XI he believed 
in personal creative work quite as much, 
if not more than in making many books 
available to others. His studies, writing, 
and teaching, especially in the historical 
field, took precedence of his technical 
library work. His hierarchy ever re- 
mained: scholar, teacher, librarian. 

Opportunities for phenomenal growth 
or noteworthy expansion of the libraries 
he administered did not fall to Father 
Betten’s lot, though at Marquette Uni- 
versity he came nearest to meeting such 
a situation. On the eve of his death a 
program for adequate library expansion 
was announced in Milwaukee. His was 
rather the pioneer work of laboriously ac- 
quiring and organizing what should prove 
to be the backbone of future collections, 
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namely, standard sets, scholarly series, 
bound journals, reference and research 
materials. Always hampered by lack of 
funds, and too frequently by want of 
understanding co-operation on the part 
of Faculty representatives, he neverthe- 
less accomplished much for which his 
successors in office were grateful. 


Father Betten’s very methodical ways, 
coupled with indefatigable application, 
helped him to do a great deal in a quiet 
way. He could not be called brilliant, 
nor did mere display make any appeal 
to him. He was all for what is solid and 
lasting. His stocky physical appearance 
itself betokened as much. An enemy to 
sham, he was honesty personified in his 
words and deeds. He could be vehement 
on occasion in his enthusiasms, but in 
general the calm deliberation of the his- 
torian dictated his attitudes. 


It would be a mistake to conclude that 
Father Betten had little practical interest 
in the librarian’s workaday world. In his 
early years as librarian he collaborated 
with Gaylord Brothers in developing a 
pamphlet binder which has been of very 
real help everywhere. Gaylord’s Triangle 
for the month of his death carried Father 
Betten’s own account of this episode. The 
list of Catholic books in the Buffalo Pub- 
lic Library, prepared under Father Bet- 
ten’s auspices, was one of the earliest of 
similar lists compiled in other cities to 
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increase the use of Catholic books in 
public libraries. His booklet on the 
Roman Index of forbidden books has been 
a favorite vade-mecum in all our libraries. 

During the latter years of his life he 
was greatly interested in promoting con- 
sideration of St. Peter Canisius as the 
heavenly patron of libraries in Catholic 
institutions of learning. Like St. Peter 
Canisius, Father Betten always cherished 
a certain real reverence and a genuine 
appreciation for books, a precious heri- 
tage bequeathed to us, his contemporaries 
and successors. 

Henry H. Reonet, S.J. 








SEMINARY LIBRARY PROBLEMS 

(Concluded from page 147) 
the Congregation of Seminary and Uni- 
versity Studies concerning the use by 
seminary students of magazines and peri- 
odical literature.2? The proper applica- 
tion of these rules in individual cases is 
still the subject of discussion in meetings 
such as these and cannot here be at- 
tempted. 

In closing, by way of summary, it 
should be stated that the seminary li- 
brary is still in a state of flux. Its posi- 
tion in the institution has been empha- 
sized in all the literature but no definitive 
details concerning its organization have 
been provided. Actually, the seminary 
library cannot exist and function properly 
until seminary administrators, faculty 
and librarians work together on a sym- 
pathetic and understanding basis. The 
function of the seminary library is to en- 
able the faculty to give and the students 
to receive proper training for the priest- 
hood. For this training the minimum 
goal is the possession of the essential ref- 


29. Cf. Rev. Harry C. Koenig, “Proper care of prohibited 
books’’, in Catholic Library World, XIV (Oct. 1942), 
19-20-25. 
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erence works and the major classics in 
theological and allied fields; of current 
general and technical theological jour- 
nals; and of sufficient semi-classical and 
popular works to interest the students 
and introduce them to the classics. As 
the library expands, the librarian should 
seek acquisition of more reference works 
and journals as demanded by the needs 
of the faculty, as necessitated by possible 
future expansions of the curriculum and 
by new problems requiring re-examina- 
tion of the literature. 

This program likewise emphasizes the 
retention and acquisition of much of the 
older Catholic literature for consultation 
purposes by specialists and historians of 
extremely restricted fields. The proper 
classification and adequate cataloguing of 
the seminary library should be done as 
conveniently and expeditiously as pos- 
sible, by utilizing available agencies and 
printed classification schedules, subject 
to such modifications as experience indi- 
cates. More co-operation, especially with 
the Union Catalogs of the Library of 
Congress and with the Catholic Coopera- 
tive Cataloguing Service, will eventually 
be of considerable advantage in saving of 
time and duplication of effort: The utili- 
zation by the students and faculty of this 
organized library is and will be increased 
by correlation of the courses and library 
reference material, the librarian being 
charged with the duty of making the use 
of the library convenient, pleasant and 
easy. 

In conclusion it should be understood 
that these pages do not profess to be an 
adequate monograph upon the organiza- 
tion of a seminary library. They are but 
a brief discussion of certain problems 
peculiar to this type of institution. It is 
hoped they will be found practical and 
helpful. 

















News and Notes 








SPECIMEN BALLOT FOR THE 
1943 ELECTION 





Editor’s Note: An error was unfortunately 
made in preparing the printed copy of 
the ballot which was sent to our mem- 
bers on February 16th. The name of 
Sister M. Claudia, ILH.M., was omitted 
from the list of Executive Council nomi- 
nees. A revised ballot was sent out Feb- 
ruary 20th and is to be used as the official 
ballot. 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
(President-Elect) 
(Vote for One) 

C1) Mr. William A. Gillard 

St. John’s University Library 

Brooklyn, New York 
[] Mr. Richard J. Hurley 

Department of Library Science 

Catholic University of America 

Washington, D. C. 
[] Mrs. Jeanette Murphy Lynn 

Chicago, Illinois 


SECRETARY-TREASURER 
(Vote for One) 
[] Miss Dorothy E. Lynn 
University of Scranton 
Scranton, Pennsylvania 


EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Terms Expiring in 1949 
(Vote for Two) 
[] Rev. James J. Kortendick, S.S. 
Catholic University of America 
Washington, D. C. 
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C) Brother J. Sylvester, F.S.C. 
Christian Brothers College 
Detroit, Michigan 

[] Sister M. Claudia, I.H.M. 
Marygrove College 
Detroit, Michigan 

[] Dr. William A. FitzGerald 
Brooklyn Preparatory School 
Brooklyn, New York 

[] Miss Julia H. Killian 
College of St. Elizabeth 
Convent Station, New Jersey 


The above ballot is a copy of the of- 
ficial one sent to members; it is not to be 
substituted for the official copy. The 
marked ballot should be returned before 
March 5, 1943, in the envelope provided, 
addressed to the Chairman of the Elec- 
tions Committee, Reverend Charles F. 
Kruger, S.J., St. Louis University, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

Submitted by the Committee on Nomi- 
nations: 

Rev. Boniface E. Moll, Chairman 
Rev. Henry H. Regnet 
Rev. Colman J. Farrell 
Sister Mary Mark Orr 
Sister Jane Frances McAtee 

St. Benedict’s College 
Atchison, Kansas 


CATHOLIC JUVENILES FOR 
INTER-RELIGIOUS BOOK WEEK 
The following juvenile books have been 

selected among the fifty titles assigned to 
the Catholic Group for the inter-religious 
Book Week to be celebrated in March by 
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the National Conference of Jews and 
Christians: Jesus, by Maud Monahan 
(Longmans); With harp and lute, by 
Blanche J. Thompson (Macmillan); 
Uncle Remus, his songs and his sayings, 
by Joel C. Harris (Appleton Century); 
The peepshow man, by Padriac Colum 
(Macmillan); Francie on the run, Hilda 
van Stockum (Viking); The red hat, by 
Covelle Newcomb (Longmans); Rocking 
Chair ranch, by Leonora Weber (Hough- 
ton Mifflin); Saint Thomas Aquinas, 
Raissa Maritain (Longmans); Old Spain 
in our Southwest, by Nina Otero (Har- 
court); Juniper farm, by René Bazin 
(Macmillan). 


C.L.A. CONVENTION CANCELED 
Reverend Thomas J. Shanahan, Presi- 
dent of the Catholic Library Association, 
has announced that the annual conven- 
tion which was to be held in conjunc- 
tion with the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association at Buffalo in April has 
been canceled due to war conditions. 


CATHOLIC SUBJECT HEADINGS 
SUPPLEMENT 

As a preparation for a revised edition 
of Catholic Subject Headings, the Editor, 
Reverend Oliver L. Kapsner, O.S.B., St. 
John’s Abbey Library, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, plans to publish occasional sup- 
plements modelled on the L.C. quarterly 
supplements. Subscribers will have the 
benefit of new entries, additional refer- 
ences under old entries and _ revisions. 
Catalogers are requested to send their 
new findings to Father Kapsner. 


GALLERY OF LIVING CATHOLIC 
AUTHORS 

Twenty-two new members have been 

elected to the Gallery of Living Catholic 

Authors. They are: Simon A. Baldus, 

John Louis Bonn, S.J., Robert E. Bren- 

nan, O.P., Fray Angelio Chavez, O.F.M., 
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Herbert E. Cory, August Derleth, Ed- 
ward Doherty, Gerald Fitzgerald, C.S.C., 
Mieceslaus Raiman, Helen Iswolsky, Rev. 
Andrew Krzesinski, $.T.D., Patrick Law- 
lor, Rev. John W. Lynch, David Mc- 
Astocker, S.J., Helene Magaret, Rev. 
James A. Magner, Isidore O’Brien, O. 
F.M., Yves Simon, Most Rev. Francis J. 
Spellman, Sigmund Uminski, Mother 
Margaret Williams, R.S.C.J., and Thomas 
Woodlock. 


U. S. CATHOLIC MISCELLANY 

St. John’s Seminary, Lake Street, 
Brighton, Massachusetts, is interested in 
locating a file of U. S. Catholic Miscel- 
lany, 1844-1861, which would be avail- 
able on inter-library loan for purposes of 
microfilming. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 

(Concluded from page 152) 
background of ideas and information for 
discussions and plays; it makes children 
feel much more confident in their own 
minds. 

These factors in themselves show how 
valuable and important such a library 
is. A properly run library should make 
a school twice as effective as well as twice 
as interesting. Most important of all, it 
tends to help our children become proud 
of their religion and to know not only 
what is in the catechism, but how that 
doctrine was lived out in the lives of 
God’s heroes and heroines. A well run 
library should make the children better 
informed and more confident in the re- 
ligion and give them the training they 
need to keep their minds Catholic 
throughout their lives. It will help them 
to be the adult, alert, alive, enthusiastic, 
informed Catholics that the Church and 
the country need if we are to continue 
living as members of a free Church, citi- 
zens of a free country. 
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Book Reviews 








Exploration in reading patterns. By Ruth 
Strang. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 
1942. Pp. Ix, 172. $2.00. 42-24652 

What kinds of books and articles do people 
read; why do they read them; and what do they 
grasp and remember? These questions and the 
complexity of the problems involved in the pat- 
terns of response to reading materials induced 
the author who is a psychologist and reading 
specialist of known achievement to initiate a 
study in reading patterns. 


Her data are focussed specifically on the read- 
ing situation as obtained in a number of case- 
studies. The investigation was carried on by six 
interviewers who used the interview-testing situ- 
ation to collect their data. The reading patterns 
of a heterogeneous group of 112 persons were 
analyzed. Both adolescents and adults were in- 
cluded ranging in years from thirteen to over 
fifty; the economic status varied from the poor 
to the wealthy classes, and represented each of 
the major occupational groups. 


The author claims that her method is a hybrid 
among research investigations, neither statistical 
nor case-study as such, but rather an “insightful 
analysis of intensive case studies”. Family back- 
ground, social history, and other aspects of per- 
sonal development were not considered in the 
problem. Attention was directed to responses 
to certain set situations in reading. By this 
method the interrelation of many factors, name- 
ly, accessibility of reading material, its contents, 
the reader’s predispositions and his observed re- 
sponses, although difficult, is nevertheless possible 
of isolation. 

However the sampling of cases is not large 
enough or representative enough to warrant gen- 
eralization; but the fact remains that this ex- 
ploratory study of individual reading patterns 
loes contribute definitely to further research on 
the reading pattern. 
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Certain partially supported hypotheses emerged 
from the examination of data and they are: 1) 
each reading personality is unique; 2) certain 
reading habits, interests and abilities are frequent- 
ly associated in patterns which may vary in other 
respects; 3) certain persons can comprehend 
passages they have read better than they can ex- 
press the author’s thought to others; 4) an ap- 
parent relation exists between a subject's interest 
in and enjoyment of an article, his estimation 
of its difficulty and his proficiency in reading it; 
5) people read with their experiences and their 
emotions; 6) no one magazine or group of mag- 
azines is read by a certain occupational, geo- 
graphical, socioeconomic age or educational 
group; and 7) an individual’s reading pattern 
has a central core or radix which more or less 
determines its nature. 

Forms used in the study, directions for inter- 
viewers, questionnaires, reading tests, magazine- 
interest tests and reader classifications are pro- 
vided in the appendices. 

The study is an attractive interpretation of a 
unique research methodology and should prove 
vitally interesting and valuable to clinicians, to 
librarians eager to diagnose reading results, and 
to teachers and psychologists. 


Latin American belles-lettres in English trans- 
lation. A selective and annotated guide. By 
James A. Granier. Washington, D. C., Library 
of Congress, 1942. Pp. ii, 37. 

As the title implies this is a selective and not 
an exhaustive or complete list of literary works 
of Latin American authors available in English 
translations: novelists, dramatists, poets, essayists. 
The list has been further restricted to about sixty 
titles. It is intended as a guide to those who 
desire to acquaint themselves with the literary 
output of Latin America but have the misfortune 
of not being able to read the works in the original 
language of the authors with ease. 
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The list is preceded by a brief summary of the 
best reference works in English on Latin Ameri- 
can literary history and criticism. The transla- 
tions follow under the headings: Prose Fiction, 
Poetry and Drama, Essays. Each work is listed 
under its English title, with the original title in 
parenthesis, the publisher, price, and an indica- 
tion as to whether the translation is now out of 
print. To complete the information short ex- 
cerpts from published reviews are cited. 


This is the first of a Bibliographical Series 
planned by the Hispanic Foundation of the Li- 
brary of Congress. Brief, concise, full of perti- 
nent data, it should prove a valuable guide to 
the numerous enthusiasts impatiently plunging 
today into the fascinating and unexplored field 
of Latin American culture. 

C. E. Castafieda, 
University of Texas 


Twentieth century authors: A biographical dic- 
tionary of modern authors. Edited by Stanley J. 
Kunitz and Howard Haycroft. H. W. Wilson 
Company, 1942. Pp. 1577. $8.50. 


More than four years in preparation, Twentieth 
Century Authors is a book of biographical refer- 
ence listing authors whose works have been popu- 
lar in the United States and England since the 
begnning of the century. Popularity in English 
translation has been the criterion for the admis- 
sion of foreign authors. This volume represents 
no mere combination of the two out-of-print edi- 
tions, Living Authors and Authors Today and 
Yesterday, which it supersedes. For the sketches 
which have been carried over have been rewrit- 
ten, and 1050 new entries are to be found. For 
the most part the sketches are autobiographical 
or are based on material supplied by the author. 
Only where direct information was lacking was 
the biography prepared from other sources. A 
listing of the principal writings and original dates 
of publication together with bibliographical and 
critical references supplements the biography of 
each author. 

Professional authors in whom the general 
reader is most likely to be interested are those 
who have been admitted into the listing. There 
is no intention to present any critical judgment 
thereby. The promise of the editors to fill in 
omissions in a supplementary volume, and to 
add names which have become prominent since 
1941 forestalls any criticism of omissions from 


the present volume. The fact is that names of 
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general interest to the reader have been covered 
very thoroughly, and as a reference book this 
volume is invaluable. For those who have found 
the two superseded editions helpful this edition 
will provide a more adequate aid, since it is 
fuller in extent and brings the series up to the 
present. Cross-references to American Authors: 
1600-1900, and to British Authors of the Nine- 
teenth Century provide for those authors who 
flourished before 1900 but lived on into this cen- 
tury. Entry of pseudonyms with cross-reference 
to real names of authors makes the finding of 
information on such authors much easier. 

This is a book which ought not to be absent 
from the reference shelf which professes to be 


at all complete. 
V. P. Lee, S.J. 


ELIZABETH JORDAN 
(Concluded from page 135) 
III. NON-PUBLISHED WORKS 
Beauty is skin-deep; a one-act play. Scene from 
Lady from Oklahoma; produced 1914-1917 in 
Grand Circuit (vaudeville). 


IV. BOOKS AND ARTICLES ABOUT 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 

American Catholic who’s who, v. 5, 1942-1943. 
Romig, 1942. 

American women, v. 2, 1937-38. American Pub- 
lications, 1937. 

“Editor of Harper’s Bazaar.” Current Literature 
28:142. May, 1900. 

“Editorial Work on Harper’s Bazaar.” 
Magazine 5:477-8. March, 1905. 

Guide to Catholic literature, 1888-1940. Romig, 
1940. 


Reader 


“Meals and Memories.” E. Jordan. Catholic 
World 155:422-30. July, 1942. 
“Novelists and Critics, Both Catholic.” F. X. 


America 42:91-3. November 2, 1929. 
Critic 36:100-1. February, 1900. 
E. Jordan. 


Talbot. 
“Sketch.” 
Three rousing cheers. 

1938. 

Who's who, v. 94, 1942. Macmillan, 1942. 
Who's who among North American authors, v. 7, 

1936-1940. Golden Syndicate, 1939. 

Who's who in America, v. 22, 1942-1943. Mar- 

quis, 1942. 

Who’s who in New York, v. 14, 1942. 

Historical Publishing Co., 1942. 


Appleton, 


Lewis 




















New Books 








BOOK CLUB SELECTIONS 


Catholic Book Club—January 
RomuLo, Carios P. I saw the fall of the 
Philippines. Doubleday, Doran, 1942. 
Pp. viii, 323. $3.00. 

The awful experiences at Bataan and Cor- 
regidor recorded by the author who fought 
side by side with American soldiers and his 

Filipino brothers. A vivid portrayal of the 

heroism of the Leaders and of the armies in 
their command. 


Fiction 
KeLLey, FRANCIS CLEMENT, Bp. When 
the veil is rent. St. Anthony Guild Press, 
1942. Pp. 187. $1.50. 
Again the author employs the novel to bring 
home to his readers unchanging and inescap- 
able realities. This time his theme is the 


purgation of the soul after death. Artistically 
and dramatically written. 


Reference 


[he National Catholic Almanac, 1943. 
Compiled by the Franciscan clerics of 
Holy Name College, Washington, D. C. 
St. Anthony Guild, 1943. Pp. 800. Paper, 
$1.00; cloth, $1.50. 


This twenty-seventh publication shows a 
marked expansion under some subjects such 
as, War, and the introduction of many new 
subjects. The chronological calendar pro- 
vides an interesting summary of a very event- 
ful year. 


Religion 
Dotan, Dominic. The Rosarian’s hand- 
book of the Society of the Rosary Altar. 
New York, The Apostolate of the Rosary, 
1942. Pp. xiv, 152. 


The purpose of this Handbook is “to provide 
an aid in attaining an orderly adherence to 
the spirit of the rosary devotion”. In six re- 
spective parts the author sets forth: papal 
exhortations regarding the. devotions of the 
most holy rosary; legislation for societies of 
the Rosary Altar; Holy Rosary prayers; Rosar- 
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ian ritual and customs; the rosary formulary 
for spiritual directors of the societies; some 
apparitions of Our Lady of the Rosary. 


FENTON, JosEPH C.LiFForD, S.T.D. We 

stand with Christ. An essay in Catholic 

sorgenrics Bruce, 1942. Pp. x, 463. 
75. 


Leaving to the theologian the proof of the 
truths that Christ is the Son of God and that 
the Catholic Church is truly the organization 
instituted by Christ, Dr. Fenton devotes him- 
self exclusively to the task of proving that 
Christ brought a divine message to men and 
that the revelation which He made is cer- 
tainly credible. Clearly, competently, he out- 
lines the claims Christ made concerning His 
mission and His person, the religious doctrines 
which He taught and the nature of the king- 
dom that He founded. The second half of 
the book proves fully and convincingly that 
the message of Christ, found in the dogmas 
of the Catholic Church, can be believed as a 
revelation made to man by God. 

The work of Dr. Fenton is a clear, thorough 
and well-documented presentation of Apolo- 
getics, with the additional advantages for the 
reader that the texts cited are quoted in full. 
To intelligent inquirers into the credibility of 
the Christian Revelation, to teachers and 
apologists, and to all those who seek a better 
understanding of the preambles to the act of 
Faith, the book will prove invaluable. 


E. G. Jacklin, S.J. 


LaLLou, WittiaM J. The liturgy and the 
laity. Our Sunday Visitor, 1942. Pp. 
24. $0.15. 
Four Catholic Hour addresses, June 7-28, 
1942. Contents: Why should we have liturgy? 
The supreme art of the liturgy. Lay partici- 
coe in the liturgy. Oriental rites in the 
iturgy. 
Macuire, Rev. WitiiaM A. and O’Hara, 
CHRISTOPHER E. A report to mothers 
and fathers. Our Sunday Visitor, 1942. 
Pp. 13. $0.15. 


Two Catholic Hour addresses, May 24-31, 
1942, by chaplains of the Navy and the Army. 
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Maryknoll mission letters. Field Afar 
Press, 1942. Pp. viii, 55. $0.50. 


Without the slightest trace of hysteria, these 
letters of the Maryknoll Fathers reveal the 
dangers and hardships with which the mis- 
sioners are confronted as they continue to 
labor among a people war oppressed; the 
chief worry seems to be the financial handi- 
cap to greater progress in their noble work. 
These reports will remain as a valuable ac- 
count of conditions on the Eastern Front. 


The path of humility. By the author of 
Spiritual progress. Westminster, Md., 
The Newman Book Shop, 1942. Pp. ix, 
292. $2.00. 


A translation from the French study of the 
nature of humility, the necessity of acquiring 
the virtue, and the exercises which, extending 
over a five-week period, provide practical di- 
rection by introducing the successive points of 
meditation for the particular week, and a 
brief explanation of each group. 


Russect, W. H. Chats with Jesus. Vol. 
Il. Kenedy, 1942. Pp. 151. $1.00. 


In this second volume, the author continues 
to address to Our Lord his conversation about 
the virtues and admonitions stressed in the 
divine doctrine as given to men. One dis- 
course is concerned with our feelings toward 
the enemy in time of war. 


Sisters OF Notre Dame. Soul clinic. 
An examination of conscience for reli- 
ae teachers. Pustet, 1943. Pp. x, 200. 


Soul clinic presents a psychological approach 
to the examination of conscience for religious 
teachers. The first part of the book is de- 
voted to a brief but excellent course in Will 
training. A mind enriched with truth and a 
heart replete with goodness are held forth as 
the only worthy motives of the Will and, 
therefore, the only unfailing source of char- 
acter. The second part of the book, by far 
the larger, follows the divisions of the Liturgi- 
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cal year. The matter presented is pertinent, 
netrating, and superbly practical. Such a 
k cannot help but realize the aim of its 
authors—to form in teachers what they in 
turn hope to form in students: a Christ-like 


character. 
Rev. Thomas J. Cawley 


BOOKS WANTED 
Pract. psychology character development. 
Holy Mass. 
Preaching. 
Aquinas ethicus, or Moral teaching St. Thomas. 
Cassinari. Life Bl. Catherine Laboure. 
Catholic encyclopedia. 
Cath. Hist. Rec. & Stud. Vol. 25 
Challoner. Meditations. 
Civardi. Manual Cath. Action. 
Corey. Gospels for priest and people. 
Corpus juris canonici. 2v. 
Cowan. Heights serene. 
Da Foligno. Book divine 
Lib. v. 5. 
Eden. Fourfold river. 
Emery. Seeing God. 
Emmerick. Life of Christ. 
Enchiridion patristicum. 


Allers. 
Alphonsus, St. 


consolations. Med. 


Felder. Christ & critics. Vol. 1 & 2. 
Francis Xavier, St. Anything. 

Gillow. Bibliography Dict. Eng. Cath. 
Grannon. Gen. Introd. to Bible. Vol. 1. 
Hedley. Retreats. 

Hill. Charity & three vows. 

Hoffman. Restoration. 

Hollis. Thomas More. 

Jarrett. House of gold. Lenten sermons. 


Maas. Christ in type and prophecy. 


Newman. Works Comp. Ed. 38v. with index. 
Pernicone. Ecclesiastical prohibition books. 
Reuter. Neo-confessorius. 

Rivington. Anglican fallacies. 


Sacramentary. Trans. Eng. Shuster. 


Sauter. Homilies on Sunday Epistles. 

Scaramelli. Directorium asceticum. 4 vol. Eng. 
Tr. 

Scheeben. Glories of grace. 

Schuster. Sacramentary. Vol. 1. 

Schwertner. St. Albert. 


Trench. Parables. 
Vonier. Victory of Christ. 
Wachter. Good meditation. 


NEWMAN BOOK SHOP 
WESTMINSTER, MARYLAND 
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